Valentine Surprise 


My valentine is very new: 
she’s only one day old! 
She has a small and hungry moo, 


her coat is darkly gold. 


Her legs are long and thin, her eyes 
are wondering and brown. 
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She nuzzles at my hand and thee 
cries, then wobble-staggers 


down 


to spill the milk-pail, 
and | laugh! 

Grandpa says she’s mine, 
and oh, | love my 
dark-eyed calf, 


my big-eared valentine! 


—Frances Frost 
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Ourselves and Others 


‘Crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea.’’ 


Magic Key to Brotherhood 


BOYS AND GIRLS can do much to practice brotherhood 
at school, on the playground, and around home. They can 
be kind and considerate of others. They can remember to 
play fair and to give other boys and girls a chance to join 
in games. They can remember that calling people names 
does hurt people’s feelings. Really the golden rule is the 
magic key to brotherhood, isn’t it? 


“All are brothers” 


THERE ONCE LIVED a man by the name of Henri 
Dunant. When he saw the great suffering at the Battle of 
Solferino, he roused everyone he could to give the wounded 
soldiers help. He said, “‘All men are brothers,’’ whether 
they be friends or enemies, no matter what the color of 
their skin. He began the Red Cross organization. 

Since Dunant’s time, the Red Cross has carried his idea 
into 71 countries of the world. Men under the banner of 
the Red Cross give service to all in need, regardless of race, 
creed, or color. The Red Cross is celebrating Henri Du- 
nant’s 125th birthday on May 8. 


Alabama to Washington, D. C. 


PUPILS in the Hale School, Montgomery, Alabama, sent a 
school album to the Mott School, Washington, D. C. In it 
they wrote their own ideas of what Junior Red Cross means. 
Here they are: 


Junior Red Cross Principles 


Service means kindness, self-effacement, doing for 
others what you would have them do for you! Kind- 
ness does not always involve giving. It means think- 
ing of, working with, respect for, and a developed 
ability to do the right thing at the right time. Kind- 
ness involves being ready, capable, and prepared. 
Opportunities for kindness and service are met 
through thinking ahead, getting ready, acquiring 
skills, and then searching for the opportunities to 
use these skills and knowledge. 


Valentine Cut-ups 


FOR OUR Valentine cover, the artist, Marie Nichols, chose 
her kittens as models. Don’t you like the way they scamper 
all over the cover to make a valentine? 


—Lois S. JOHNSON, editor. 








NIPIGON DERBY 


FLORENCE WIGHTMAN ROWLAND 


Always before, the dog derby 
had been driven by boys . . . could 


a girl ever win the big race? 


_ WIND was cold and sharp. Yvonne 

(pronounced Ee-vonn) Baptiste snuggled 
down a little farther into her parka. As she 
guided the four huskies over the hard- 
packed snow, she was glad she had worn her 
fur-hooded jacket. 

Ahead was the French-Canadian town of 
Nipigon (pronounced Nip’i-gon). Even now 
it bustled with preparations for the dog 
derby tomorrow. Already the streets had 
been roped off to keep spectators out of the 
way of the dog teams. Her brother Dijon 
(pronounced Dee-zhén) had entered his 
huskies in the third race. 

Yvonne was worried. Not that she 
doubted Dijon’s skill in handling the sled. 





Not at all. He was a good driver. It was 
only that he had complained of a sore throat 
this morning and mother had insisted on 
putting him to bed for the day. 

If he did not get well by tomorrow, he 
would miss his chance to try for the prize, a 
fine husky that the town council had 
donated. 

Yvonne often exercised the team for her 
brother; Dijon had chores to do. Since 
their oldest brother, André, had gone into 
the Army, Dijon helped with the winter 
trapping and the care of the furs. 

Yvonne’s dark eyes sparkled. It was 
such fun skimming over the snow. She was 
proud of the way the four dogs worked to- 


Illustrations by Brinton Turkle 





gether. She was proud, too, of how they 
responded to her touch and to her voice. 
She could get them to do almost anything 
she wanted. 

To be truthful, though, this smooth run- 
ning was mainly due to Chinon (Shee-non’), 
their wonderful lead dog. Right now he was 
guiding the others, Cherie, Nimes, and Lille. 
(Pronounced Shayr-ree’, Neem, Leel.) 

But Chinon was getting old. Soon he 
would.not be able to go on the long trips to 
the fur traps. Before long a younger, 
sturdier lead dog would be needed, and the 
prize husky would be just the one to replace 
Chinon in the harness. 

After the dogs were fed, Yvonne hurried 
through the back door, anxious to know 
about Dijon. 

“How is he?’”’ she asked, reaching up to 
kiss her mother’s cheek. 

“About the same. You may take in his 
supper when the soup is ready.”’ 

That night Yvonne had a hard time try- 
ing to go to sleep. Her brother did not 
have to tell her his disappointment. It was 
written there plain as anything upon his 
boyish face. The derby was fun. Besides, 
there was always the hope of winning the 
prize. 

The first thing Yvonne heard the next 
morning was her father’s voice. He was 
calling to her. ‘‘Dijon wants to see you.” 

Her brother was in bed. He spoke slowly, 





as if it hurt him to form the words. ‘‘You 
. . . d-d-drive.” 

“‘Me?”” Yvonne thought she had not 
heard him right. 

“Yes, you,” her father answered. ‘“‘And 
he’s not delirious. We’ve been talking 
about the race. Just because the dog 
derby has always been driven by boys is no 
reason a girl couldn’t be a contestant. There 
is no rule against it. Your brother says 
you handle the team as well as he does. 
He even insists that you could win.” 


*‘Me, Father? Really?” What fun it 
would be! 
Her brother added, “Beat .. . Jean.” 


Yvonne smiled, knowing well the friendly 
rivalry between Jean Gabrielle and her 
brother Dijon. 


THE NEXT two hours were busy ones for 
both Yvonne and her father. They checked 
the harness for worn places, then Yvonne 
drove the dogs to the post office to sign up 
for the contest. 

When the teams lined up for the third 
race, shortly after noon, Yvonne looked up 
into her father’s smiling face. 

“Don’t be too anxious,”’ he said. ‘“‘You 
are allowed sixty feet to get started. Run 
alongside the sled until you pass the school- 


(More on next page) 


The dogs were running faster than 
they had ever run before. Vv 
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house. Give Chinon time to get a swift 
stride.” 

As he joined the spectators, Yvonne 
waved a mittened hand at him. She’d try 
to drive a good race. She’d try hard to 
win the prize dog for Dijon. 

As she waited, she saw the starter holding 
the flag above his head. Then, down it 
came. 

Six sleds darted forward. Yvonne called 
‘‘Mush!’”’ and Chinon leaped ahead. It 
was a good start. 

The dogs were straining against the har- 
ness. Cherie, Nimes, and Lille seemed to 
be pulling as hard as Chinon, their leader. 
Yvonne ran fast beside the sled. Just as 
they left the schoolhouse behind them, she 
jumped up on the runners. 

The cold wind rushed at her. She scarcely 
had time to notice the cheering crowds of 
people lining both sides of the course. Soon 
they would reach Whale Lake, then go to 
the edge of the forest. It was here that 
the turn was made, doubling back again, 
ending in the town of Nipigon, in all a 
distance of three miles. 

The sky was deep blue overhead. Yvonne 
was glad the snow had stopped during the 
night. It was a beautiful day for a race. 


As YVONNE saw Whale Lake, she heard 
the panting of dogs behind her. A con- 
testant was trying to pass. She could hear 
the crack of his whip. As the swift running 
dogs swerved around to her left, she saw 
Jean Gabrielle. Dijon would be most un- 
happy if Jean managed to get by her. 

“Mush! Mush!” she urged. Chinon 
tossed his head proudly, straining ahead 
against the harness. Yvonne gripped the 
sled tighter, not wanting to be tossed off 
into the snow bank on the side of the 
narrow course. 

“Yah! Girl driver,’’ Jean called. “‘Yah!’’ 

His dogs were panting. Yvonne saw the 
little puffs of their breath mingling with the 
cold air. 

‘‘Mush, Cherie! 
Lille!” 
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Mush, Nimes! Mush, 


Her heart almost burst with happiness 
and pride as they all put forth greater speed. 
Their little feet fairly danced over the 
smooth snow. She knew she was driving 
them well. She knew Dijon would be proud 
of her, if he could have seen her now. 

She did not take time to look back at 
Jean. Evidently he had given up the idea 
of passing her for the moment. He seemed 
to be content to have his lead dog just 
behind her. Maybe Jean planned to catch 
her on the home stretch. 

Now Yvonne was rounding the edge of 
Whale Lake. Soon she had made the wide 
turn and was headed for the town of 
Nipigon. 


THE CROWD roared. Yvonne did not have 
to look back to know that Jean Gabrielle 
was close behind. She spoke again, urging 
her team forward. ‘‘Mush, Chinon! Mush, 
Nimes! Mush, Cherie! Mush, Lille!” 

Once again they did the impossible. They 
were running faster than they had ever run 
before. Yvonne was so excited. She could 
see the buildings of Nipigon just ahead 
and knew that this was the last chance for 
anyone to pass her. Her sled skimmed 
along so fast the crowds of people became a 
blur of color. Horns blew. People yelled. 
Yvonne scarcely heard the noise. 

Jean’s dogs were again trying to pass on 
the left. Yvonne saw his whip crash down 
too close to the ears of his huskies. As he 
was about to pass her, he turned to laugh. 
He evidently did not look where he was 
going. His head swerved sideways toward 
the snow bank. 

Too late he jerked his dogs. His lead 
husky stumbled. Before you could say 
‘“‘Mush!”’ Jean’s team became a mass of 
barking, kicking dogs. 

Yvonne wished Jean had been more care- 
ful. She hoped he and his team weren’t 
hurt. But, before she could worry about 


him, she saw Chinon dash across the finish _ 


line. The victory flag was raised. She 
had won! She had won just as Dijon said 
she would. THE END 








KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS 

Fawn and Ronnie, children at Norfolk Day 
Nursery, are crowned queen and king at 
a valentine’s party given by JRC members, 
Norfolk, Va. 


VALENTINE HEARTS 


WuatT A Valentine’s Day the Junior Red 
Cross in Norfolk, Va., planned for the 
little children in the St. Mary’s Infant 
Home, the Norfolk Day Nursery, and the 
Edgewater Home for Girls! Three valen- 
tine parties were given on the same day, 
complete to favors, games, and refreshments. 

This meant that several Norfolk schools 
had to work closely together in their party 
planning. 

For one of the parties, the Ballentine 
and Pineridge schools cooperated. Ballen- 


, % tine boys made heart-shaped cookies and 
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the girls worked on the decorations. Pine- 
ridge school made the paper party hats and 
recruited talent for dances and games. 

At another party, Norview Elementary 
School made the decorations, while the 
Norview High School planned the refresh- 
ments and entertainment. 

Norfolk Catholic High School members 
baked and decorated heart-shaped cakes 
for the third party. 

All of the parties were fun, but the valen- 
tine hearts who planned the parties had the 
most fun of all! 












A When their teacher pointed to the Peace Arch, 
Lottie thought she had never seen anything quite 
so beautiful. And there on the top were the flags. 
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Two Flags 


Even nations can be good neighbors, 
as Lottie finds out in this story 
written specially for the NEWS by 
Catherine Blanton. Corinne Dillon drew 
the pictures. 


LOTTIE, trying to sit straight and to 
understand the words of the teacher too, 
felt her back aching and her feet going to 
sleep. 

This new land of America was a wonder- 
ful place. Not a bit like it had been in the 
old country after the war. Still there were 
many things she did not understand. But 
worst of all was the English. 

Lottie gave a sigh. She didn’t know it 
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Flying 


was going to be a loud one. But it was. 
It made Miss Green stop and look at her. 

She said, ‘‘Oh, I’m sorry, Lottie. I know 
I’ve been talking too fast for you. Now if 
you'll stay after school I’ll explain what 
I’ve been saying. Perhaps Sara would like 
to stay, too, and help me. She was our 
speaker for the international celebration 
last year.” 

Sara, the girl with the pretty pink dress, 
nodded her head. Then she reached across 
the aisle and took Lottie’s hand. ‘“‘I’ll love 
telling you about the celebration the chil- 
dren of the United States and Canada 
have,”’ she said. 

So Lottie and Sara waited until everyone 
but Miss Green had left the room. Then 


the teacher said, “Sara, you take Lottie 
back and show her the big map. Show her 
the spot where we live in Washington State 
and how close it is to the border of Canada.”’ 

Lottie’s blue eyes were bright as she 
followed Sara’s finger across the map. 

Sara said, “‘For just years and years and 
years there has been peace between our 
two countries. So the boys and girls and 
big folks too thought there should be some- 
thing to show it. They decided to build 
anarch. It is called the International Peace 
Arch.”’ 

‘‘Here’s a picture of it,’? added Miss 
Green. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Lottie, “‘it’s be-beauti- 
ful.”’ 

“Yes, it is, Lottie,’ replied the teacher. 
“But .what it stands for is even more 
beautiful.” 

“See the two flags,’’ explained Sara. 
“Always they are waving there like that. 
The Stars and Stripes on one side and the 
Union Jack on the other.”’ 

**Two flags flying side by side,’’ whispered 
Lottie. 

“In 3 more weeks,” said Miss Green, 
‘‘we will again have our international cele- 
bration. But first we choose a boy or girl 
to be our speaker. Then there is a boy or 
girl from Canada who speaks. And this 
year,’’ added the teacher, “‘our Junior Red 
Cross is going to learn some folksongs to 
sing.” 

*‘“Goody!”’ exclaimed Sara. 
that we’ll have the picnic.” 

“‘Meanwhile, we will study and learn all 
we can about our northern neighbors,”’ said 
Miss Green. 

As the days went by, the children in 
Miss Green’s class became more excited. 

Lottie felt it too. She kept saying to 
herself, ‘“‘Two flags flying side by side. 
Two flags flying side by side.” 

Then came the election. To everyone’s 
surprise Lottie was chosen the speaker for 
the class. 

“Oh, oh,” she cried, “but I do not speak 


(More on next page) 


“And after 
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A Lottie’s blue eyes sparkled as Sara showed her 


the spot where they lived in Washington State, 
close to the Canadian border. 


English well. I-I have only just come to 
this country.” 

Pete stood up. ‘“‘That’s why I voted for 
you. You’re the newest American we have. 
You ought to talk.” 

“Well, I think it’s wonderful that Lottie 
was chosen,” said Miss Green. ‘“‘And I’m 
sure with us helping her she will do fine.” 
She turned to Lottie. ‘‘Can you think of a 
title for your talk?” 

Lottie’s hand twisted at the skirt of her 
blue plaid dress, but only for a moment. 
Then she lifted her head. “I would like to 
talk about two flags flying side by side, 
Miss Green.”’ 

‘“‘Why, that’s a wonderful title,” said the 
teacher. 

The children said, ‘“‘It’s swell!’’ 

So the day came. All the children rode 
to the park in a large school bus. The 
roads were crowded, for people were coming 
from far and near on both sides of the 
border. 

When they got to the arch Lottie thought 
her heart was going to choke her. She had 
never seen anything quite so beautiful. So 
tall and straight it stood. And there on 
the top were the flags. 

Slowly she walked over and laid her hands 
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lovingly against the white sides. She lifted 
her eyes and carefully read the words— 
“Children of a Common Mother.” Now 
she slipped through the arch onto the other 
side — “Brethren Dwelling Together in 
Unity.” 

Then the celebration took place. 


There 
were many speeches. And afterwards the 
picnic. 

Everyone said Lottie did well. They 
thought it fine that such a new American 
should be chosen to speak. ' 

But in time it was all over. The cele- 
bration became only a memory. But Lottie 
couldn’t get it out of her mind. 

Over and over again she kept thinking, 
“Two flags flying side by side.”’ And in 
her mind she could see the two flags waving 
in the breeze. 

Then one day she asked Miss Green if 
she might stay after school. ‘“‘Why, of 
course, Lottie,”’ replied the teacher. 

Lottie hardly knew how to begin, al- 
though it was much easier for her to speak 
English now. 

She began slowly. “I cannot forget the 
international celebration, Miss Green.”’ 

“Oh, yes, it was lovely, wasn’t it?” 

Lottie continued, ‘‘Two flags flying side 





by side. And never wanting to fight. It is 
wonderful, isn’t it, Miss Green?” 

“Indeed it is, Lottie.” 

Lottie swallowed hard. “In my old 
country in Europe it is not that way.” 

The teacher put her arm about Lottie’s 
shoulder. ‘‘No, dear, not yet. But that is 
why we have the United Nations. Some 
day we hope all the flags of the nations will 
be flying side by side, and no fighting ever 
again.” 

Lottie’s hand reached for her teacher’s 
arm. “I-I wish I could help the United 
Nations.” 

“Well, perhaps we can. Next week we’re 
going to begin a study of the United 
Nations.” 

Now the teacher sat down at her desk. 
She opened the top drawer and pulled out 
some papers. ‘For a long while I’ve thought 
it would be nice if our Junior Red Cross 
made an album to share with a school in 
another country.”’ 

‘Would it tell about the two flags flying 
side by side?’”’ asked Lottie, breathing ex- 
citedly. 

“T think that would be a splendid theme 
for it,”” answered Miss Green. “And we 
have such excellent pictures too.”’ 

Lottie giggled. ‘‘Will we put in the one 
where Pete won the sack race?”’ 





A The teacher put her arm about Lottie’s shoulder. 
“Some day we hope all the flags of the nations 
will be flying side by side. 


Miss Green smiled. It will 
give them a laugh.” 

‘Oh, Miss Green,” cried Lottie, ‘“‘let’s 
begin on our book right away.” 

‘Tomorrow,’ promised the teacher. 

Lottie’s face sobered. ‘‘Maybe if other 
children know about our two flags flying 
side by side—well, maybe they’ll work hard 
to have their flags flying in peace too.”’ 

“Of course they will, Lottie,’ answered 
the teacher. THE END 


“Why not? 





NEIGHBORS EVERYWHERE 


SEMA W. HERMAN 


I” in looks and name and size 


We're “specia 
In our ways of living, too; 
“Special” in things we most enjoy 


And those we best can do. 


Yet in our needs, we're much alike: 
Food, shelter, clothing, care, 
Companionship, and love, 


The same for neighbors everywhere. 


God made all neighbors “special” 


In some ways, the same in others, 


So all might better understand 
And better help each other. 
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We tell others about 


through albums ® 










It’s fun to make albums for 
boys and girls overseas, say JRC 


members. Albums pay big 


aS 


dividends in friendship. 


“As they write letters e 
for the album their 
class is making, 
Norma Rienbolt and 
Carl Druant take spe- 
cial pains with their 
penmanship. (Fron- 
tenac, Kans.) 









Eighth graders at St. 
Mark’s School work on 
their album: Marie 
Reinecke (left) does art 
lettering; Sister Mary 
Anastatius, teacher- 
sponsor, helps Margaret 
Anne Hamilton write a 
letter telling about JRC; 
Claire Gerlack and 
Thomas Stegman paste 
photos of their school. 
(Catonsville, Md.) > 


















ourselves 


) @ through music 











JRC members in many parts 
of the United States have their 
songs of greeting recorded 
for children in other lands. 
< At Houston School fourth graders write a 
play and songs for “Our Little Pedro,” which 


they recorded for the International School 
Music Project. (Muskogee, Okla.) 








A Third graders at Oliver Cromwell sing their song, “Join the 
Junior Red Cross.” They composed words and music of this 


song, then recorded it to send overseas. (Baltimore, Md.) 








Glen Park singers play back 
their recording for overseas. 
(San Francisco, Calif.) > 









The Story by Madge Hole MeKellor 


Illustration by W. E. Tinker HERR 






Pablo had just finished his morning's 
work in the barnyard when he heard 


his sister Juanita’s shrill cry. 


“Pablo, Pablo, come quickly, something 
terrible is happening! Look . .. do you 
not see how the earth is smoking? Oh 
please come with me quickly!’ 

At first Pablo paid no attention, but as 
her cries grew louder and more frightened 
he went to her. “Now what?” he said to 
her crossly. ‘‘Why do you disturb me at 
my work, my sister?”’ 

“Our neighbor has just come from his 
cornfield,’”’ said Juanita. ‘“‘He says smoke 
is coming from the ground. He was plowing 








“Hurry!” the padre cried. “Get your 
families and cattle. We must leave.” » 
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so he might plant corn.’ When the oxen 
pulled the plow over a little hill in the mid- 
dle of the field, the smoke came. Come, 
let us go and see for ourselves—all the other 
people are going.”’ 

Juanita and her brother Pablo lived in 
Mexico, in a little village called Paracutin, 
7,000 feet high in the mountains in the 
State of Michoacan. This was their home 
and they had never in their short lives been 
away from it. 

They lived with their mother, father, 
sisters, and brothers in a small house, built 
partly of sticks and partly of mud. It was 
not a very grand house, but they loved it. 

They were a proud race, these villagers. 
They belonged to the Tarascan tribe of 
Indians, and were the only tribe never to 
have been conquered by any other people. 
Even when the Spaniards had come so 
many years ago, capturing each village to 
which they came, they had not been able 
to overcome the Tarascans. 

They were tall, erect, and very proud. 
They were a dark brown in color, with 
beautiful brown eyes and long black hair. 

Here Juanita and Pablo had been born, 
here they went to church and to school. 
Here they would probably have married 
and brought up their children, and finally 
died there, had it not been for the happen- 
ings of this never-to-be-forgotten day, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1943. 

Their neighbors, a tall Indian man and 
his young son, planted their corn in a field 
about 2 miles from the village of Paracutin. 

They had done their usual morning’s 
work at home and were in the cornfield 
with their faithful oxen when the son sud- 
denly screamed in terror—‘‘Father, Father, 
look! the earth is on fire! We will be 
burned alive! Come, we must go!”’ 

The father was as much astonished and 
frightened as was his son. Even the oxen 


turned and ran as if the very fiends were 
after them. They ran as fast as they could 
until they came to the village. 

They went at once to the priest. ‘Padre, 
Padre,” they cried, ‘“‘we will all be burned 
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Juanita (Wa-nee’ta) Girl’s name 

( Pablo (Pa’blo) Boy’s name 

Paracutin (Para-cue-tin’) Name of a volcano in Mexico 
\ 
Michoacan (Me-cho’d-cain’) Name of a state in Mexico 
(Ta-ras’can) Name of a tribe of Indians 


Tarascan 


Padre (Pé'dray) A priest 
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to death, the very earth in our cornfield is 
on fire.” 

The priest looked carefully at both father 
and son, wondering if they were ill and 
might be out of their minds, but their 
manner convinced him that something WAS 
happening. 

He went with them, and as they ran, 
other neighbors joined them. They came 
to the field and sure enough the ground was 
smoking as if it were on fire, but still no 
flame could be seen. 

‘‘Look, the little mound of earth is grow- 
ing,’’ cried Pablo. As they looked it DID 
seem larger than it had been. 

Frightened the people ran to their homes 
and aroused everyone in the little village. 
Someone took the news to a larger town 
not far away, and word was flashed to 
Mexico City where men lived who knew 
everything about the earth, the air, and 
the sea. 

Almost as soon as it takes time to tell 
about it, the famous men had arrived. “It’s 
a volcano! You must leave your homes at 
once or you will all be destroyed.”’ 

Leave their homes? Where could they 
go? This was the only place they had ever 
known. They had heard wild tales of the 
world outside and they had no wish to go 
there. “But you must go, and at once, 
hurry! hurry!’’ said the learned men. 

Just about then the very ground under 
their feet rocked as if a giant had shaken 
it as they could shake a stick. One of the 
tall spires on the church crumpled and fell 
to the ground. 


(More on next page) 






Quickly the good padre organized the 
men into working parties. ‘‘You men here, 
go into the church, bring out Our Lady and 
the Saints, they will guide our people on 
their way.” He knew if his people had 
their beloved images they would be less 
afraid. 

“You other men, go to your homes, get 
your families about you, collect your most 
valuable possessions, get your cattle—and 
hurry! You have little time.” 

Each man turned to the tasks given him. 
In a short time everyone was ready to leave 
the place that had been their home so long. 

The padre led the way, the men appointed 
to carry the sacred images came next. The 
families with their animals and wagons 
were last. Then they were all out of danger 
in another village not too far away. They 
were safe from the volcano. 

And what happened to the village of 
Paracutin? 

There was indeed fire in the ground. The 
little hill grew and grew until in one short 
month it had reached a size 15 times as 





large as it had been in the beginning. To- 
day 8 years later it is 4,000 feet high and is 
still growing. 

When the volcano finally erupted, that 
is, when it blew up, we might say, everyone 
was safe at a distance. Not even one little 
chicken or one animal was hurt. 

The lava (melted rock from the inside of 
the volcano) was thrown down the sides of 
the now big hill. On and on the lava crept 
toward the deserted village until it had 
covered all the houses, barns, and trees. 

Even the big church was buried, all except 
the one tall spire that had not fallen earlier. 
Only that, and an iron cross at the other 
end of the town remained uncovered. 

And what became of Juanita and Pablo, 
you ask. Today they are almost grown and 
still live in the little town not too far away 
from their first home. 

They haven’t forgotten how terribly 
frightened they were. Every so often 
Juanita will look at her brother and say, 
“Pablo, do you remember the day we saw 
the little hill that grew?”’ THE END 


VALENTINE PUZZLE- 


ACROSS DOWN 


1 Place of residence 1 Shape of valentine 


5 Thick 2 One and no more 


6 Exclamation 3 To make use of 


8 Valley 4 Direction (abbr.) 


9 To cut with an ax 5 A popular insecticide 


10 To put to a trial 6 Man of great courage 


11 To drill 7 Solemn fear 


12 Note to help one 9 Dwelling of a family 


remember (abbr.) 11 Having the highest degree 


13 Foundation of goodness 


14 Opposite of left (abbr.) 12 To disfigure 


(Answers on page 26) 
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A Schoolboys visit Lincoln's Statue, 
Lincoln Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 


What do you think a statue might say if 
it could speak? Gladys M. Relyea tells you 
what she imagines the statue of Lincoln 
might be saying to two boys standing in 
front of it. Direct quotes from Lincoln’s 
writings are in italic type. 


OU LOOK amused, lads, that I am the 

Abraham Lincoln you have read about 
in school. And well you may. Nobody 
has ever expected me to be President. 
In my poor, lean lank face nobody has 
ever seen that any cabbages were 
sprouting. 


That’s why I say, if any one of you is 
aiming at a distant and difficult place in 
life, don’t become discouraged along the 
way. Work straight toward your goal, 
paying no heed to scoffers. I have endured 
a great deal of ridicule without much 
malice; and have received a great deal 
of kindness, not quite free from ridicule. 


Be thankful for your fine schools, librar- 
ies, and museums where you can learn 
much at no expense. Use them as long as 
Where I grew up in the woods 


A Birthday Message 


from ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
(born February 12, 1809) 


of Indiana, there were some schools, so 
called, but no qualification was ever 
required of a teacher beyond ‘“‘readin’, 
writin’, and cipherin’’’ to the rule of 
three. . . . Of course, when I came of 
age I did not know much... . The little 
advance I now have upon this store of 
education, I have picked up from time 
to time under the pressure of necessity. 


Although I was so unfortunate as to 
attend school less than one year while I 
was growing up, I read every book I could 
lay my hand upon. When I was not much 
older than you are now, I said to a lawyer 
who lent me a book that I’d walked 20 
miles to get, the things I want to know 
are in books. How much more there is 
for you in books today! 


Always do what is right, caring not if 
jealous men speak against you. Truth is 
generally the best vindication against 
slander. But remember that if you once 
forfeit the confidence of your fellow 
citizens, you can never regain their 
respect and esteem. It is true that you 
may fool all of the people some of the 
time; you can even fool some of the 
people all of the time; but you can’t 
fool all of the people all of the time. 


Keep an open mind lest you miss the 
forward steps in science, philosophy, and 
world affairs. Say to yourself as I learned 
to say so long ago, J shall try to correct 
errors where shown to be errors, and I 
shall adopt new views as fast as they 
appear to be true views. 
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Juniors have i“ 5 G 


Junior Red Cross mem- 





ol 


bers may be young and 
not very tall, but they ‘ 
prove every day how big 
their hearts are when it 
comes to doing things 


for others. 


A FOR SHUT-INS — Second 
graders at Lincoln School 
make a variety of toys for 
sick children—crayon cases, 
tom-toms, scrapbooks, and 
stamp albums. Their motto: 
“Happiness just never ends, 
when you do nice things for 
friends.” (Newark, N. J.) 
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FOR OLD FOLKS—It was a 
happy Valentine’s Day at the 
Withers Home when JRC 
members feted the residents 
with valentines and goodies. 
(McLean County Chapter, 
Bloomington, Il.) > 
















FOR VETERANS—Boys at Normal Park 
School make clipboards and lapboards for 
veterans hospitals. (Chattanooga, Tenn.) » 


BILL PADGETT PHOTO 


FOR CHILDREN OVERSEAS—Everybody at 


@, Mark Twain School takes part in the gift 
box project. (Pettis County Chapter, 
Sedalia, Mo.) > 





EVANSTON PHOTO SERVICE 


FOR CHILD-CARE CENTERS—Boys and girls 
at Noyes School finish making wooden 
wagons from apple-crates, for child-care 
centers in Chicago. (Evanston, Ill.) > 
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ARC PHOTO BY PALMER 


A Our teacher shows us how to make stuffed toys for Junior Red 
Cross. (Left to right, Jan Haynes, Sharon Wood, Mrs. Brown Mackin, 
Danny Freeman, and Lynn Ramsay of Ada, Okla.) 


We make bunny toys 


We use bright cloth for our bunnies. 

Our teacher helps us sew the seams. 

Then we stuff the bunnies with cotton. 
And we make a fluffy tail of yarn. [ 
We give our bunny rabbits to other children. 

Our kindergarten class likes to make toys. 

We belong to Junior Red Cross. 


Our home is in Ada, Oklahoma. 
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True story by 
Margo Hills Tyler 


Illustrated by 
Jack Irwin 


7. While they were walking home from school 


one day, Harold Heidkamp, 13, and Patrick Leheny, &. Using skills they had learned in a first aid 


14, of Pittsburgh, Pa., suddenly heard cries of help class at St. Henry School, Patrick and Harold made 
from a group of youngsters playing in a nearby the boy lie down. They used a tie to make a tour- 
field. Responding to the call they found 7-year- niquet to control the bleeding. 


old Robert O'Connell had a serious cut on the leg. 





G. A passing motorist who was stopped by one 
3. They covered him with their coats to prevent of the boys took Robert to a nearby hospital. 
shock and asked one of the other boys to get help. 


S. When Patrick and Harold later 
visited Robert in the hospital the 
doctor told them that their prompt 
action probably had helped save 


Robert's life. ee 
® * 








“aul you! 


“< Samoan children at 
Fagaitua Village school 
open JRC gift boxes 
from their friends in the 


United States. 


say Samoan Children 


FROM THE many letters of thanks for gift 
boxes received from the ‘“‘States,”’ is this 
one from a Samoan pupil: 

*‘T would like to thank all of you for 
very nice Red Cross boxes you have 
filled for all of us in Samoa. We all 
appreciate receiving them in school. 
They have many pleasure things we 
are glad to have. 

‘“‘With a sincere hope that God will 


Boys and girls of 
Nuuuli Village, Sa- 
moa, receive AJRC 
gift boxes from 
Governor Phelps 
Phelps (left) and 
Red Cross worker 
Edward W. John- 
son. > 


multiply more wisdom for our school- 
ing.”’ 

Samoan boys and girls are members of 
the American Junior Red Cross, becaus 
Samoa belongs to the United States. They 
take part in Junior Red Cross and have 
sent many gifts made from shells and native 
grasses to the United States. Last year they 
sent 50 hand-woven boxes filled with gifts 
for schools in this country. 





JRC birthday 
Love makes the world go ’round 
But Junior Red Cross makes 
love go ’round the world! 


This was the theme around which 
300 JRC members of Jefferson 
County (Birmingham, Ala.) built 
their program celebrating the 35th 
birthday of Junior Red Cross. 

The program was conducted by 
officers of the county-wide JRC 
council. They told how members 
can serve boys and girls in other 
countries. After an ‘Information 
Please’’ program, members divided 
into workshop groups to make 
favors for hospitalized veterans. 


Friends in need 

When pupils in Long School 
(Concord, N. C.) heard about a 7- 
year-old boy in their town who 
was seriously ill with heart trouble 
and could not attend school, they 
decided to help him in every way 
they could. Here are some of the 
things they did: 

They visited the boy’s home on a 
given day each week, bringing toys, 
novelties, and books to help him 
pass the long hours. Each time 
they read stories to him and helped 
him with his school work. 


On the banks of the Yukon 


For several years gift boxes have 
been sent to boys and girls at Holy 
Cross Mission in Ketchikan, Alaska 
(Ketchikan Chapter). 

Letters from the mission school 
tell with what great joy the children 
receive these gifts, for stores are 
many, many miles away. Boats do 


not run in the winter, storms delay 
planes, and it takes weeks to travel 
very far with dog teams. 

The mission and its school are on 
the banks of the Yukon River. The 
weather is hot and dry in summer 
and very cold in winter. There are 
about 170 persons at the mission, 
most of whom are orphans. 


International Day 

Over 90 boys and girls from 37 
elementary schools in San Fran- 
cisco (Calif.) met at the Chapter 
House one Saturday morning from 
9:30 to 1:00, to observe Interna- 
tional Day. 

After a short opening meeting, 
the children were divided into 7 
groups with two or three junior or 
senior high-school students as lead- 
ers. Each group prepared a folk 
dance, a foreign game, a JRC skit 
or song. Then the groups presented 
what they had learned to the entire 
group at a lunchtime program. 


Friendship notes 


Make real records, like Bing 
Crosby or Gene Autry? Who 
wouldn’t want to do that? When 
the Glee Club of Brooklyn School 
(Baltimore, Md.) learned that they 
could send a record overseas, 
through the AJRC International 
School Music Project, they decided 
to make a recording of folksongs, 
particularly of songs that people 
had sung while they worked. 

Then the language and art classes 
were invited to help write intro- 
ductions to the songs, and to dram- 
atize scenes which could be photo- 
graphed and put in the album. 











Chipmunk opened one eye and rolled 


over. He sniffed at the warm air. Then 
he opened the other eye, stretched and 
slid out of bed. 


He landed on top of a little pile of seeds 
and nuts, all that was left of his winter 
hoard. Still half asleep he picked up an 
acorn and ate it. He took another and 
another until they were all gone. 

“That’s funny,” he said. “I thought I 
had a lot of them.’”’ Then he remembered, 
“Oh, I ate some when I woke up in the 
middle of winter.”’ 

Going to his front door he looked out 
and saw white flowers of blood root and 
anemone blooming in his yard. ‘“‘Why,”’ he 
said, “spring must be here.” He stepped 
out into the dry leaves that had collected 
around his doorstep. 

A robin flew down to look for a worm. 
“Hi, Chipmunk,” he said. ‘When did you 
come back?”’ 
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Story and illustrations by 
MARGARET WARING BUCK 


‘Back from where?”” Chipmunk asked. 
“The South, of course. Didn’t you go?” 
“No,” said Chipmunk. 

“Oh, I thought everyone went,” Robin 
chirped. ‘We had a fine time, lots of food 
and sunshine. Out-of-doors all the time, 
nice and warm, too.’”’ He found a worm 
and, after a tussle, pulled it out of the 
ground. Then holding it firmly in his 
beak, he flew off. 

A mouse scuffed through the leaves. ‘‘Hi, 
Chipmunk,” he said. ‘‘Where have you 
been ?”’ 

“Home,” said Chipmunk. ‘‘Where have 
you been? Did you go South?” 

“Oh, no,” the mouse answered. “I 
wouldn’t miss the snow. I have my private 
paths through it, you know. In winter I 


go and come as I please. Now I have to 
watch out.”” Then Mouse hurried away. 

A rabbit came hopping along. ‘Hi, Chip- 
munk,”’ she said. ‘‘Where were you this 
winter?” 

& ‘‘Home,”’ he said, ‘““Where were you?” 

“Out and around,” answered the rabbit. 
“Enjoying the winter sports mostly. Do 
you like to hop over the snow?”’ 

“TIT wouldn’t know. I don’t go out in 
winter.” 

Rabbit gave him a surprised look. ‘“‘Some 
animals don’t know what they’re missing,” 
she said as she hopped along. 

Chipmunk followed slowly after. He 
came to the large tree apartment house 
where the squirrels lived. Grandfather 
squirrel sat on the front doorstep. 

*‘Hi, Chipmunk,” he said, looking up 


from the nut he was cracking. ‘‘Where 
have you been all this time?”’ 
‘‘Home,”’ said Chipmunk. ‘‘What do you 


do in the winter?” 

“Oh, I go out hunting—for nuts, you 
know. Somehow I never can remember 
just where I buried them all in the fall. But 
I find most of them. Of course, if it snows 
very hard I stay inside. But I like to be 
@..: most of the time. Don’t you?” 

‘“‘No,”’ said Chipmunk and scampered on. 

A bluejay spied him from the top of a 
tree. ‘‘Where have you been, Chipmunk?”’ 


he yelled. 
‘“‘Home,’”’ said Chipmunk, stopping to 
look up. ‘‘Where were you this winter?” 


‘“‘Around as usual. Winter and summer, 








HOUSES 


THOUGH grass and leaves and cattail fluff 
Might seem to you like flimsy stuff 

With which to build yourself a house, 

It’s just the thing for a white-foot mouse. 


You would be silly if you went 

To spend the winter in a tent 

But caterpillars often do 

And some of the young spiders too. 


A house of leaves in a tall tree 
Would not appeal to you or me, 
But it suits the squirrel to a T 
And all his friends and family. 


Marégaret Waring Buck 





spring and fall, they’re all alike to me. 
I’m always busy. Never pay any attention 
to the weather.”’ Bluejay flew off. 

Chipmunk, still looking up, almost 
bumped into another animal. He backed 
away hastily when he saw who it was. 
*‘Hi, Porcupine,” he said. ‘““Where were 
you this winter?”’ 

‘Up a tree most of the time.”’ 
talked as slowly as he moved. 

‘What for?’’ Chipmunk asked. 

*‘As good a place as any, isn’t it?”’ said 
the porcupine. “Plenty of bark to eat. 
Shelter from the wind. Good view. See 
for miles around. Where do you stay in 
winter?”’ he added. 

‘‘Home,”’ said Chipmunk, and went on. 

He met a family of skunks hunting for 


Porcupine 


/ “ 
at, el 


A Chipmunk met a family of skunks looking for bugs under stones. 
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bugs under stones. ‘Hi,’ he said. ‘‘What 
did you do this winter?”’ 

“Sometimes we went out, sometimes we 
stayed in,’” Mother Skunk answered. ‘‘We 
have a cozy den in the ground where we 
stay when the weather is bad.”’ 

“‘You’re the most sensible animals I’ve 
met so far,’”’ said Chipmunk as he scurried 
along. 

He stopped to rest at the edge of a clover 
patch. 

“‘Who’s in my garden?”’ a voice called out. 

“It’s just me, Woodchuck,”’ Chipmunk 
answered. 

“Well, I haven’t seen you for a long 
time,’”’ Woodchuck said. “Of course I 
wasn’t around last winter, so I didn’t see 
anybody. Where were you?” 

“‘Home,”’ said Chipmunk. 

“That’s the place to be,’”’ Woodchuck 
agreed. ‘I don’t see why anyone wants to 
go out in the cold.”’ 

“(Does anybody else sleep all winter?” 
Chipmunk asked. 

“Certainly, some of the bats do, and 
some raccoons and opossums, and the black 
bear. Most of the snakes sleep through the 
cold weather, and so do the frogs, toads, 
and turtles.” 

“‘Well,”” said Chipmunk, “then I’m not 
the only one.’”’ And he scampered off to 
find some berries for his first fresh meal in 
the spring. THE END 


Answers to puzzle 


on page 16 
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Sleepy Barn 


| said “Get up!” 
and the cow replied, 
“I'm sleepy, I'll shift 
to the other side.” 
“Wake up, horse!” 
but horse shut his eyes, 
his tail too lazy 

to switch the flies. 


“Sheep, wake then!” 

but fast asleep, 
unwilling to wake, 

lay the little white sheep. 
“Hen, sun’s up!” 

but hen clucked low, 
“| can’t get up. 

You can tell him so.” 


“Quack! duck, quack! 
and waddle away!” 
but duck had a nest 
in the stack of hay. 


“Kitty,” said I, 

“What happened last night?” 
“We all stayed awake, 

the moon was so bright.” 


ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
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OLD MAN 
MARABU 


Two Teddys, laughing as they go, 
Build a big bear out of snow. » 


Another Teddy, less polite, 
Thinks, “Down it goes, 
if | kick right!” > 


But Snowbear was built around a 
stump— 
That's why his toe has 
such a lump! » 


Then Old Man Marabu spoke thus: 


“It’s often true, outsiders stray 

Into your game, and bring to 
naught 

All the nice things you have 
wrought. 

But, at the end, they may find 
out 

That it is THEIR hurt makes them 
shout.” 





This long-legged bird with his wise 
fables in verse comes from C. E. 
Fischer in Germany. 
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winds A-Blowin’ 


May Justus Zilphia Horton 


The north wind is a beg-gar Who shud-ders at the cold . The 
The win-ter wind’s a gi-ant As grum-py as a bear,The 


southwindis a sai-lor With pock-ets full of gold. The 
sum-mer winds a ouiie’ With flow-ers in her hair. The 


east wind is a gyp-sy Withsau-cy cap and fea-ther.The 
au-tumn winds anold man As touch-y as a_ this-tle. The 


westwind is a wiz-ard Who con-jures wick-ed wea-ther. 
springwinds a gay lad Who blows a sil-ver whis-tle. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JO FISHER IRWIN 
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